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“THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE’ 


Way do men so seldom learn wisdom from the past? 
Is it that they consider history merely as useless know. 
ledge? Or are they ultimately influenced by a pagan idea o 
unrelenting fate? Yet in the present crisis we need all the 
experience of mankind to guide us. In particular, we 
may take warning from the religious crisis at the Reforma. 
tion. 

We are, in fact, rightly appalled by the lack of unity 
among those who were so valiantly struggling to preserve 
the faith in England after the death of Elizabeth. It makes 
astonishing and tragic reading to follow the story of the 
dissensions among the Catholic clergy, between religious 
and secular priests, between the laity and their pastors. 
We are horrified to watch those petty squabbles engaging 
so much energy while the opportunities of preserving Eng. 
land for the Faith were becoming daily more remote. We 
cannot condemn those heroic servants of Christ, for the 
intellectual and religious confusions of the time were over: 
whelming. But the tragedy of disunion stands out none 
the less as one of the main features of the period. The 
greater part of England might even now be Catholic had 
there been a unity of spirit and action among that faithful 
remnant. 

To-day we are faced with a religious crisis different in 
character but no less acute. And the opportunities for 
preserving and increasing the Church’s influence in Eng- 
land lie before us clamouring to be accepted. None of 
these chances, however, will materialise unless the body 
of Catholics in England approach them with one mind and 
one heart, with a dynamic unity of purpose, impelled by 
a single force, the breath of the Spirit. Yet even now there 
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are signs of a waste of energy through disharmony and 
division. A good deal of energy is dissipated by a diver- 
sity of interests and plans. Present disunion, of course, 
does not spring from any fundamental divergence of 
opinion—but neither did the tragic bickerings of those 
forefathers of ours who, to a man, stood for one faith and 
one Head of the Church. But, like them, we shall miss 
our chances unless we bring the order of unity into our 
efforts for re-christianising society. At this moment of 
crisis there are a host of well-intentioned people like so 
many good cooks jostling each other in the kitchen and 
spilling the wholesome broth, instead of pouring it into 
one tureen. Can we not learn one lesson from the past 
and, realising the urgency of the situation, pool all re- 
sources and work in harmony for a single purpose? 


This restoration of order and united energy seem to be 
one of the greatest benefits offered us by the movement of 
the Sword of the Spirit. It has been given to us not as 
another society to come bumping and pushing in among 
all the others, but as a single organism within which all 
the other already existing organisations can live and work 
according to a unified source of life and energy. If we 
make this yet another bone over which rival factions con- 
tend for the fulfilment of noble but limited aims, then 
we shall miss our unique opportunities, and the drift to 
paganism will proceed untrammelled. A recent Bulletin 
of the Sword of the Spirit was devoted to Christian unity 
on occasion of the Church Unity Octave. We should 
‘think well on’t.’ 

Perhaps we shall be accused of urging an excessive cen- 
tralisation of Catholic effort, which would in fact entail 
an increased vulnerability and weakness. This indeed 
must be avoided at all costs if we are to turn to good 
account the present state of Christianity in England, and 
we may here learn another lesson from the period of the 
Reformers. Then as now men tended to place all the 
powers of State, as well as those that were beyond the 
licit control of the State, in the hands of one man. State 
absolutism and ardent nationalism led England to break 
away from the Church and give the King totalitarian 
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powers. At the same time, and as a consequence of this 
movement, the Church herself withdrew much of their 
autonomy from her regional rulers, the Primates of the 
various countries, and gathered in her powers at Rome 
the centre of authority. The Reformed Church may criti. 
cise Roman Catholicism for being excessively centralised 
and for having arrogated to her central authority many 
powers that should be exercised by the heads of log] 
churches. But the Reformers were to blame. The Church 
was forced to do this by the very nature of the attack 
rebellion within her own ranks, among her bishops and 
priests who had charge of localities far from Rome. | 
the Council of Trent ‘ restored monarchical control to the 
Papacy,’ as some histories tell us, it was because the te. 
action to disunion in the provinces led to a special insist. 
ence on the central source of authority. The Church would 
scarcely have survived the dismemberment of Christendom 
otherwise. Then the continually increasing facility in 
communications that followed the birth of science and 
industrialism made it easy to perpetuate this new contro 
from the centre. ‘This state of centralisation is not, how. 
ever, the normal condition of society nor the normal con. 
dition of the religious society that is the Church. And 
it is not the best constructed formation for meeting the 
onslaught of a foe from outside as distinct from the inter 
nal traitor, the hostile pagan as distinct from the heretic. 
It was the formation best suited to the needs of the time 
when disunited Christendom first became the scandal o! 
the world; now another crisis has arisen for Christianity, 
as indicated in this issue of BLACKFRIARS, and new methods 
and another formation is required to meet it. 


Let no one consider that we are here insidiously under 
mining authority. That would indeed be to encourage 
disunity. Both the divisions we have mentioned, between 
Catholics themselves or between the various Christian 
‘communions,’ are occasioned by some lack in respect o 
authority. Because we are confronted with the abuse of 
authority in totalitarianism, we very easily tend to brush 
aside any practical authority or whittle it down to an in 
effective figurehead. A recent issue of that usually pene 
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wating Anglican review, Theology, contained an article 
entitled “Retreat to Authority’ (December, 1940), a title 
which speaks for itself. It is considered a sign of weak- 
ness to insist upon authority and to flee from the possible 
excesses of the individual man when left to his own de- 
vices. We have come to consider any form of ‘authori- 
arianism ’ as a mortal legalism, completely centralised and 
bound up with the tyranny of totalitarianism. 


Such views spring from a confusion, arising from an- 
taggonism to the abuse of authority, but blocking every 
eflort to seize the opportunity of the moment and to pre- 
seat a united front to the pagan enemy. Authority spells 
neither tyranny nor centralisation. Far from impeding in- 
dividual liberty, 1f truly exercised, it fosters initiative and 
enkindles the fires of true freedom. For authority means 
ultimately the carrying through of the creative force of 
God, who is the Author of all things at the present 
moment as well as in the beginning. This Author works 
through order to an end; He disposes all things in har- 
mony to work together in attaining his glory and theirs. 
The only obstacle to this is man, who misapplies his free 
will and breaks into the divine operation. ‘The purpose 
of society, of nations and individuals, is to co-operate by 
the proper use of free-will with that creative force. They 
can share in the force that orders all things, they can be- 
come subordinate ‘authors,’ not individually as separate 
units, but hierarchically as carrying forward the divine 
impetus through the structure of society. 


Now the true unity that we are seeking so earnestly and 
almost fruitlessly to-day is one of an ordered hierarchy of 
many millions of human units. Such a harmony can only 
be achieved through one authority, the authority of the 
Author, a unique and single force working down through 
mankind, not springing up here and there among indi- 
viduals. Such authority can know no rivalry because all 
its manifestations are subordinated to, and inspired by, 
the divine creative energy. If we are to have a united 
Christendom it must be woven round a single authority. 
Only then can individual Jiberty be exercised to the full 
because only then does it lack unjust opponents, 
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We should remember, too, that there are things out. 
side the scope of freedom. ‘There is indeed Truth tha 
compels the mind’s conformity. The mind must assen; 
to the truth it sees unless it would deny its own nature 
That type of truth, therefore, which is known only on 
authority, that is by faith, will be securely centred in the 
unique authorship of God working among men, and it 
must be the central bond of union joining all men’s minds 
in unison. A spirit of re-union that would waive aside 
differences in faith would be a traitor to itself and doomed 
because it would thus be denying the centre of union. 


Apart, however, from the central binding force of divine 
truth which admits of no variety, and so of no purely 
intellectual freedom, there is a vast field of indifferent and 
free exercise of the human will which can, nevertheless, 
only be creative and orderly in so far as it is linked to 
the one source of authority. The great differences im. 
plied in nationality and race make a general uniformity 
impossible, but demand a union and harmony. The 
diversity is to be co-ordinated not by the despotic use of 
a single source of authorship, but by sharing out the one 
authority among an ever-widening circle of lesser authori- 
ties, each to a degree autonomous but at the same time 
responsible to a higher authority, tracing a straight line 
back to the one Author. Just as property should be wide. 
ly distributed to avoid the evils of industrialism and mono- 
poly, so should authority be shared by as many as possible 
in a hierarchical formation to counter the tendency to cen. 
tralisation. It is here that we must look for a synthesis 
of seemingly opposed systems of government. 


The upshot of all this is that Catholics in England must 
rally to the authority of the Church and thrust into the 
background personal sentiments that might weaken the 
unity that is required for the triumph of Christianity. But 
a wider application is urged on us by the need, felt more 
keenly every day, for a full Christian reunion. Up and 
down the country we hear of the combined efforts of Ang- 
licans, Free-churchmen, and Catholics towards Christian 
reconstruction—at Norwich, Northampton, Leeds, Salis- 
bury, all crowned by this Joint Letter of the national 
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leaders of the churches. This spontaneous and unpreju- 
diced trend towards union comes at a time when Catholics 
can offer a distribution of ecclesiastical authority that has 
not been possible since the Reformation. For the war, hav- 
ing broken up communications, has made it difficult to 
keep in close touch with the Vatican. Hence local authori- 
ties will receive an increase of those powers that are not es- 
sential to the centre of unity, the Papacy. In occupied 
France it is reported that bishops, and even priests, have re- 
ceived extremely wide powers from Rome. This is an im- 
mediate opportunity for us, and we should explain its sig- 
nificance to other Christians, many of whom are kept from 
the Church through a mistaken notion of its Romishness. 
We are accused of intransigence and exclusiveness—and 
we must be so in matters of truth. Here is an occasion for 
generous readjustment, since no doctrine is involved. We 
can show that to reunite Christendom we would take any 
step that did not lead off the narrow way of truth. It 
isa development that should be welcomed by those Angli- 
cans who desire to preserve a truly English form of Chris- 
tianity. 

But if we offer greater powers of self-government to an 
English Catholic Church, we must demand from those 
seeking unity an assent to the ultimate principle of union 
between human wills. We cannot move from the one basic 
authority, and they should realise the reasonableness of 
that position. If the gaps in the walls of Christendom are 
to be built up, it must be in a spirit of mutual give and 
take, and we have a unique opportunity for this to-day— 
to give a single authority, to take an English mode of it. 
Others must submit to the obedience of Papal authority, 
we must make that obedience an English thing directed 
immediately to an English authority, subordinate to the 
Papacy, but with full independence in all matters that 
are not essential to the Papacy. Then we may achieve the 
unity which our Lord likens to the unity of the Blessed 
Trinity, one principle of divinity and authority, but three 
Persons. ‘I pray also for them who through their word 
shall believe in Me, that they all may be one, as Thou 
Father in Me, and I in Thee.’ 
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THE BETRAYAL OF THE CHURCH 
BY THE CHRISTIANS! 


WE are witnessing to-day the crisis of Christianity in 
the west; because the ultimate question to-day, underlying 
the conflict between nations, is whether Christianity as a 
social force is to survive in Europe at all. There are four 
claimants for the soul of Europe—and more than Europe: 
there is Marxism, which is anti-Christian; there are Naz. 
ism and Fascism, which are anti-Christian; there are the 
democracies, which at best are ‘ neutral ’—acquiescent in 
the evils of capitalism and the progressive paganising of 
society; there is Christianity itself. And as the hollow. 
ness of the first three claimants is made more and more 
obvious, so the number increases of those who look, in 
different degrees of hope or despair, for a world of a dif 
ferent kind; who value the things that Christianity values; 
and who would be willing to follow a Christian leader- 
ship if they could feel that a strong and unambiguous lead 
were forthcoming, and that there were virtue, and faith, 
and truth in it. But can they feel any such conviction? 
In fact, the feeling is equally widespread that in some way 
the Christian churches have failed; have no clear guidance 
to give; are unable, or unwilling, to speak with the voice 
of Christ. The crisis for the Church is thus twofold; for 
not only is it attacked by those who are explicitly the 
enemies of Christ, but also its claims are denied by those 
who would follow Christ, and who are brought to that 
denial only by the logic of facts and events as they see 
them. What is to be done? 

There are two possible courses. One can start from the 
assumption that any criticism of institutional Christianity 
must necessarily be faise; and go on to ‘ refute ’ the charges 





' The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches. By J. Middleton 
Murry. (Andrew Dakers; 5s.) 


Christian Crisis. By Michael de la Bedoyére. (Burns, Oates 
and ‘Washbourne ; 7s. 6d.) 
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in debating spirit, concluding that they must have been 
due either to ignorance or to ill-will. Such a course is not 
uncommon; but it is only too likely to be false and phari- 
sical, and almost certain to be disastrous, to widen be- 
yond hope the chasm which separates the two sides. The 
Gospel is not preached by pride and complacency. Some 
years ago now, Fr. Stratmann noted ‘how depressing it 
is when everything to do with the Church is apologised 
for and justified . . .. How much better it is to ack- 
nowledge and bewail that Catholics . . . . lay people, 
riests, bishops, popes have . . . . fallen short and still 
fall short of [the Church’s] high calling. If this is 
acknowledged the Catholic ideal stands much higher 
and is much purer.’ And, if this were acknowledged, 
there would be less searching for Christ outside the 
Church, less misunderstanding of the nature of the 
Church. We believe that the Church is divine, the 
continuance of the Christ-life on earth, the vehicle of 
the Holy Spirit; and in that sense we will not tolerate 
a criticism which, because of the identity of the Church 
with Christ, has the ring of blasphemy. But, on the other 
hand, we know that the Church is also the society of sin- 
ful men and women; we know that the divine reality is 
held in the frailty of human hands, and betrayed by them; 
and if we insist that all is perfect there, we ourselves are 
betraying Christ. Our first duty is self-criticism, humility; 
and if those outside the Church fail to distinguish, and 
imagine that what we claim for the Church we claim for 
ourselves as individual sinners, we have only ourselves to 
blame. One wonders what would happen if a modern 
Peter Damian were to write something, dealing with our 
particular vices, analogous to the Liber Gomorrhianus. 


Christian Crisis is an essay in Catholic self-criticism; and 
for that reason alone it is valuable indeed. ‘The distinc: 
tion is clearly held: there is certainly no lack of loyalty 
to the Church—on the contrary; but the fact that Chris- 
tians have apparently failed to withstand, creatively, the 
forces of contemporary paganism of one sort and another 
is sincerely faced; and the book attempts to explain why, 
and to offer suggestions for the future in the perhaps very 
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limited time that remains to us if the cause of Christia. 
nity in our world is not to be irretrievably lost. 


‘If Christianity is to be considered the hope of the future, 
it can only be after it has satisfactorily explained why it has 
failed to be the salvation of the past, and pointed out what 
steps it has taken to improve upon its previous performance. 
‘ One is tired of hearing the preacher and the apologist 
repeating that all will be well with the world if it returns to 
Christianity . . . Have we any guarantee that even if all 
men became Christians the world would be a better ordered 
place?’ The outsider ‘may well ask . . . why Christianity 
with its millions of adherents has failed notably to affect the 
direction the world has taken.’ 


The first part of Christian Crisis, then, is a careful in. 
vestigation of the reactions of Catholics to the forces of 
socialism (Communism), nationalism and liberalism. For 
the first, 


‘Christianity tended more and more to become a matter of 
Sunday observance and private life. Marxian socialism de- 
veloped unimpeded except by the strong arm of the secularist 
State.’ 


For the second: 


‘to nationalism . . . clergy and laity fell complete victims. 
In the first place, they confused it with patriotism, a 
Christian virtue; and, in the second, support of nationalism 
seemed like the proper Christian acceptance of God-willed, 
legal authority in a world where other aspects of this authority 
were less enticing. Lastly, there was the hope that the Church 
could strike a reasonable bargain if Catholics were conspicuous 
for their fidelity to their country. We must also add that 
they were untrained to establish an alternative Christian ideo- 


logy.’ 
For the third: 


‘Christianity itself had become so involved in the secular 
errors and infidelities that had been heaping up since the Re- 
naissance that the first requisite would have been a thorough- 
going reform of its own practice outside the purely doctrinal 
and devotional field. And in the second place the new move- 
ment swept on with such force that there was no time for 
Christianity to disentangle the good from the bad either in 
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the movement or in itself in relation to the movement. Chris- 
tianity was therefore forced on to the defensive, defending 
not only the good, but also not a little of what was bad in 
its practical behaviour.’ 


Too often, then, Catholicism in practice has meant 
either a restriction of the faith to purely doctrinal or de- 
votional affairs-— 


‘we have almost reached the stage in Catholic public opinion 
when nothing is regarded as Catholic unless a religious or pious 
or apologetic label can be attached to it’ 


—or else, a compromise with one of the three rivals to 
Christianity. In either case it is not surprising that the 
authentic Christian witness should fail to make itself 
heard. 


‘Never make a fool of yourself, never risk anything, keep 
to the well-beaten path, play for safety, and, for goodness’ 
sake, never risk giving Catholics a bad name, such are the 
maxims that unconsciously guide any public or open Catholic 
action, especially in a difficult time.’ 


If this is so, we are far indeed from the folly and scandal 
of the Cross. 

The second part of Christian Crisis offers some valuable 
suggestions for the improvement of this state of affairs. 
There is a sound criticism of Catholic education, the nor- 
mal result of which ‘ might be described as the Eton three- 
quarter back in a cassock and cotta’; though one would 
have liked a clearer statement of the fact that the alter- 
native to this is not merely instruction in Catholic socio- 
logy, but the teaching of all subjects from the standpoint 
of Catholic principles of criticism. (History and literature, 
of course, especially; not the white-washing of historical 
catholicism, or the indiscriminate praising of literature 
written by Catholics, but the viewing of all history in the 
light of the Incarnation, and the criticism of all literature 
in the light of literary principles which are part of a liv- 
ing Catholic philosophy—how, for example, a superficially 
‘edifying ’ novel by a pious Catholic can be radically anti- 
Catholic because of its underlying attitude to reality, or 
the social implications of its assumptions, or the falsehood 
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revealed in its use of bogus language or bogus sentiment) 
There is also a gratifying appeal for co-operation among 
Christians of various denominations. The author con. 
demns the idea that co-operation can be founded upon a 
basis of a ‘least common denominator’; in its stead he 
urges as criterion of possibility the discovery of where 
“men, in apparent agreement or disagreement, are in 
reality moving together in the same direction and where 
they are moving in an opposite direction.’ But how is 
one to know? It is here that uneasiness as to the author’s 
point of view, as a whole, arises. There are, of course, 
many judgements throughout the book with which one 
would be tempted to quarrel; there is, in particular, an 
at any rate apparent suggestion that the papal policy of 
concordat is a compromise’; but these are not the main 
difficulty. The main difficulty is the doubt that one felt, 
on closing the book, whether it had really, after all the 
searching and courageous analysis of our position, come 
to the heart of the matter. 

Who, in the contemporary scene, i8 moving ‘in the 
same direction ’ as Christianity? It is easy to make a false, 
because superficial, judgement. A man who punches me 
on the jaw is obviously, prima facie, not for me but against 
me; but on deeper analysis I may find the opposite to 
be the truth: he may be doing me violence to prevent 
an action which I should have regretted ever after. Let 
us take a more practical example. A communist, of the 
type common in this country, with little interest in dia- 
lectical materialism as a philosophy, but a whole-hearted 
devotion to social justice and therefore to the communist 
economic programme which alone seems to him desirous 
and capable of achieving it, regards institutional rcligion 
as a ‘vested interest’ standing in the way of social jus- 
tice, and therefore seeks to destroy it. A fascist, on the 





*A concordat cannot be taken to imply any theoretic—i.e. 
doctrinal—compromise, because it is on the purely practical 
plane. In order to fulfil its primary function, bringing God 
and His grace to men, the Church is willing to put up with 
a great deal; but that forbearance implies no dilution of its 
claims or doctrine. 
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other hand, is concerned to establish a totalitarian regime; 
he accepts the Church’s claims on the surface; the estab- 
lishment of organised religion on a secure footing is part 
of his programme; his real interest is to utilise the au- 
thority of the Church, its stabilising influence, its power 
of evoking loyalty, in the service of his State-worship. 
Which of the two is going in the same direction as Chris- 
tianity? Superficially it might be said—and alas! it has 
been said—of course the latter: he is fighting for religion. 
Yet in reality it is so obvious that the former is attacking, 
not the Church, but his mistaken conception of the 
Church; his social aim is the social aim of Christianity; 
and if only it were possible to show him (as it ought to 
be) that the whole body of Christians was itself fighting 
for social justice as ardently as he, his conception of the 
Church would of necessity be turned inside out. But the 
fascist is not attacking an imaginary Church; he is at- 
tempting to pervert the real Church, to pervert its very 
nature; to make God a mascot and the Church a paying 
investment. And if he succeeds, the Church will find, 
sooner or later—probably later, alas! —that it has sold its 
supernatural birthright for a political mess of potage, its 
soul for material security. 

It is so easy to judge in a materialist fashion, because 
we live in a materialist world. But it is fatal. ‘ Chris- 
tendom,’ as Maritain argued so cogently, ‘ will re-create 
itself by Christian means, or it will perish completely.’ 

Catholicism, says Count Michael de la Bedoyére, has 
‘come to be regarded as a “fascist” religion.’ But why? 
One cannot help doubting whether his book really gives 
the deepest answer and, therefore, whether it really 
touches the depths of the problem confronting the Church 
to-day. The fact that Rome is in Italy; the fact that there 
are, even in this country, Catholics who are also political 
fascists; the fact that, in its hatred and fear of Commun- 
ism, the bulk of Catholic journalism for so long flirted 
with Fascism; these things are partly responsible no doubt. 
But are they a sufficient answer? 

Does Mr. Middleton Murry go deeper? His is a book 
about which it is difficult to write; its constructive side 
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is nebulous; it is full of mis-statements and misapprehen. 
sions; the logic is as limping as the history; there is an 
unhappy identification of belief in an after-life with naivets 
in regard to unessentials of that belief, and of spiritual 
authority with magic; finally, there is the illogical cop. 
tention that if the Church is not to be the obedient hand. 
maid of the State it must jettison its claims to be the 
Church at all. And yet, in spite of all that, it does go 
to the root of the matter; and its indictment is one that 
we shall ignore at our peril. 


In view of the distinction made earlier on, we should 
wish to change the title to The Betrayal of Christ and 
the Church by the Christians. For while it must be said 
at once that Mr. Murry seems, in his study of the Chris. 
tian witness during the last war, to have failed to notice 
the figure of Benedict XV, and the fact of the Treaty 
of London, and, in general, to have missed the endless 
labours of recent Popes for social and international jus. 
tice; on the other hand we have to remember, as a symbol 
of much in our recent Catholic history, that we have had 
with shame to hear one Pope reproaching us for allow. 
ing the social teaching of another to remain a dead letter. 
Is there a valid clue here to the deeper reasons why the 
Church has ‘ come to be regarded as a “fascist’’ religion’? 
The failure of Christians in general to safeguard and to 
proclaim the central Christian truths in time of war has 
already been dealt with in Christian Crisis. But here the 
indictment goes further. 


‘So far from conceiving it to be its duty to bring home to 
men the reality of the universal fatherhood of God, and the 
consequent universal brotherhood of man, the Church is simply 
concerned to preserve its own corporate existence to maintain 
the efficacy of its own ritual. But in this efficacy, unfortu- 
nately, it does not itself believe. If it did believe, passionately, 
in the efficacy of the Eucharist, there is no doubt that many 
other people would believe it, too; for if it really believed, 
passionately, in its divine appointment and mission, it would 
have the courage that must inevitably come of such a sense 
of divine authority. It would dare to indict nations and states- 
men for their manifest transgression of the laws of God. It 
does not dare to do these things.’ 
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There is a confusion, characteristic of the book, in the 
discussion of the Church’s effective authority in social 
affairs; for the fact that the Church is prevented by the 
secular State from exercising its authority (“The Roman 


mediately presented in terms of an acquiescence in the 


) existing state of society. Moreover, Mr. Murry again 


seems not to have heard, for example, of Mit Brennender 
Sorge. But we are not concerned with the Pope here, 


| but with ourselves. And, ‘ Of course,’ we cry, ‘ we be- 


‘ieve in the efficacy of the Eucharist’; yes, but do we be- 
lieve it so passionately? And if so, how is it that the 
voice of the Pope—as with Rerum Novarum, as with 
Benedict’s peace proposals during the last war—can be 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness? 

Mr. Murry continues; and two quotations, enshrining 
as they do a simplification which is at least woefully un- 
just, nevertheless take us to the heart of the matter. 

‘The test of the authenticity of a Christian church is the 
power of love in the hearts of its members; and it is contrary 
alike to the Gospel of Christ and to the revelation of His death 
that it should be otherwise. It follows that the power of Christ 
in a Christian church is its power to suffer martyrdom, not 
to inflict it.’ The Church ‘ dares not speak in [Christ’s] name 
and with His authority for one simple reason, that to do so 
would be to jeopardise its own existence as an institution in 
the nationalist and self-sovereign countries into which Chris- 
tendom is now hopelessly divided.’ 


From the first quotation, Mr. Murry goes on to affirm 
that it is, on the contrary, the ‘ power to inflict martyr- 
dom, not to suffer it, that the Church has mainly prized’: 
a judgement about which, taken as it stands, one can only 
say that it is disproved by the whole array of Christian 
martyrs and Christian victims of charity, and that it makes 
no allowance for a punitive element in the pastoral office 
—an element which certainly need not imply a negation 
of love. But there is an element of truth here; and it 
is an important one. ‘The Christian Church,’ says Mr. 
Murry, ‘has never willingly abandoned one atom of her 
power to make life a hell on earth for the dissentient.’ 
And the fact that ought to give us pause once again is 
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the fact that the defence of truth, entrusted as it is, like 
the rest of the Church’s divine treasure, to human hands 
has too often been made an excuse for a cruelty that de. 
nies Christ; and that an emphatic assertion in theory « 
the supreme value of the human person is not inco 
patible with a cavalier treatment of the person in pract 
Here, then, perhaps, is one very good reason why we | 
‘come to be regarded as a “fascist” religion.’ But 
connected in its turn with another. It is surely 
untrue to say of Catholics, as a whole, that they . 
dare to speak in Christ’s name, in the sense th 

of losing temporal security, as a Church, leads t' 
conscious cowardice and betrayal. The issue is 
simple, to say the least, than Mr. Murry makes © 
Church is a society; its primary aim, the ‘bri 

God to men, demands at least a minimum of orga 

the Church, then, must necessarily be ready to 1 

less sacrifices to secure its continued existence 2: 

But of course that cannot mean, ever, the sacrific 

of the faith, of the spirit of Christ. We shoul 
believed passionately enough in the Eucharist, 

to return indefinitely to the catacombs rather t 
promise the purity and fullness of truth. It mv j 
not be true that the Church is at times a vested it, 
ready to be silent rather than jeopardise its pc it 


may or may not be true that, for example, the + 
cern of the eighteenth-century Church was no d 
an iota of its own privilege and possessions.’ \V 50 
often missed by the Church’s critics is the fact this 


policy of apparently pure worldliness may very _ ell be, 
in fact, the fruit simply of a determination at Il costs 
to see that the common folk shall be able to recei e the 
sacraments; shall have priests, and therefore seminaries; 
shall have the Church’s training, and therefore Christian 
schools; shall have the liturgy, and therefore a material 
church, a place of worship. But—and this is the point 
towards which these considerations have been tending— 
we have to ask ourselves now whether this very concen- 
tration on, and devotion to, the Church’s cause may not 
be, in certain circumstances, an unconscious betrayal. Hi 
in curribus et hi in equis—‘some put their trust in 
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chariots and horses; but we shall invoke the name of the 

Lord.” We tend, inevitably, to think materialistically. 

We tend to put our trust, uncritically, in material things; 

and we tend to forget the terrible importance of purity 
¢ means. But this is the essence of Fascism. 

It is not that we should attempt to despise the material : 

‘should be manichees, not Christians, if we did. ‘The 

of the spiritual utilising and sanctifying the material 

plicit in the Incarnation itself. But if we say, This 

x force to which we should give our allegiance, for 

sout to protect established religion; and if we are 

ht to go no further than that; then we are indeed 

: a betrayal of Christ by the Christians. ‘That is 

son that Maritain has struggled so hard to bring 

‘y us in recent years; it was, in a different way, 

on of Bernanos’ Cimetiéres sous la lune; more wide- 

» been the lesson of the life of every saint whose 

spent in the world and for the world; it is the 

of” the folly and scandal of the Cross. It is worth 

og, that, in the Gospel story, it is less the Pharisees, 

il churchmen, than the publicans and sinners, who 

lube going in the same direction as our Lord. 
. books do not make very cheerful reading; and 


i it may be that the days of western Christendom 
a abered. But there is plenty of reason to think the 
0 , ‘There is reason to rejoice when we think of 
ti $ renaissance among Catholics typified by the rise 
al ‘ad of the J.0.C.; or of the tremendous force of 


fide's i ind devotion to the Church, the Bride of Christ, 
all ov.’ the world; of the hard and patient labour of those 
who afe determined that the business of preparing for a 
real ypeace shall not be left to the lonely voice of the 
papacy, and that we shall not fail to achieve a Christian 
social programme for want of trying. None the less, the 
alienation of the masses from Christ, and our share of 
responsibility for it, is too obvious to be forgotten; and 
we shall not remedy this state of affairs unless we shed 
every shred of self-complacency and begin once again in 
humility to learn the lesson of love, the lesson of brother- 


hood, the lesson of Christ. GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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THE ATTACK ON CATHOLICISM 
IN THE THIRD REICH 


One of the most astonishing features of modern pro. 
paganda is its effectiveness in a society which is well aware 
of the constant attack upon its independence of judge. 
ment which propaganda implies. Beyond a few prelimi- 
nary attempts to maintain an objective standard, a half. 
hearted determination to discount all that we hear from 
any but the most neutral sources, most of us make very 
little show of resistance to the impact of constantly re. 
iterated assertion. Not least among the reasons for this 
is the now almost universal habit of second-hand think- 
ing. Books, with their ready-made conclusions, have pro. 
vided a short-cut across argument from first principles; 
the ubiquity of the periodical press has stifled the ex. 
change and discussion of ideas among all but a minority 
of individuals; the film, by substituting phantasms for 
concept, has pushed us several steps nearer to the com- 
plete acceptance of what other people want us to think. 

Nowhere has this state of affairs been used to greater 
advantage than in National Socialist Germany. Nowhere 
has more unscrupulous use been made of that human 
credulity upon which all propaganda depends. In a tre- 
cent publication,’ an unnamed German priest has given 
us an imposing collection of documentary evidence cover- 
ing every aspect of the attempt to discredit and suppress 
the Church in Germany in every field of her activity. This 
is in no sense a formal study of the question. Nowhere 
does the compiler obtrude his own opinions or interpre- 
tations. His documents are so complete, so consistent, 
from such varied sources, that no loophole is left for the 
accusation that his selection of evidence is unfair. We 
have in this book a cold record of facts, and we are left 
to make our own judgement upon their significance. Of 





1 The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5s.) 
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the authenticity of the documents there can be no doubt. 
Dates, places, the titles of books and the names of speakers 
have been given in every case. It is, perhaps, worth men- 
tioning that where the present writer has been able to 
check the accuracy of extracts from speeches and periodi- 
cals by his own memory of them, he has been unable to 
find a single error. Anyone who has glanced at the sheets 
from Der Stiirmer, placarded in German streets, will re- 
cognise the technique of the caricatures reproduced with 
the text. 

But despite the mass of unassailable evidence which 
this book offers, one can imagine circumstances in which 
it might be misunderstood. The man who exhibits the 
quantity of mud which has been flung at him always 
runs the risk of attracting the ridicule rather than the 
sympathy of all but his closest friends—and there may be 
those who will refuse to believe that he could have got 
so dirty through no fault of his own. The attacks on 
Catholic faith and morality which this book reproduces 
are so incredibly outrageous that a normal mind can 
hardly understand how they can have been made against 
innocent people—especially since they seem to have the 
full support of the Government and the Judiciary. Un- 
less one understands the reasons for the National Socialist 
attack on Christianity, and the theory of propaganda ac- 
cording to which this attack is made effective, much of 
the content of this book has a nightmare quality of un- 
reality. 

Owing to the insistence of National Socialist propagan- 
da outside Germany, many people regard the Versailles 
Treaty as the chief of Hitler’s grievances, and its over- 
throw as his ambition. ‘This is a complete misapprehen- 
sion. For Hitler, the Versailles Treaty and its disastrous 
effects in Germany were from the beginning results, not 
causes. In the bitterness of his frustrated idealism, and 
with all the intolerance of his then scarcely more than 
adolescent mind (he was still in the twenties when his 
political career began), he heaped the responsibility for 
his country’s fall upon those with whom he felt person- 
ally least in sympathy—the Jews, the Communists, the up- 
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holders of party government, and organised Christianity, 
Against the first two he was sure of finding supporters, 
and the gradual decay into absurdity of the party system 
in German politics brought Hitler more and more dis. 
ciples, who saw in his totalitarian system the only alter. 
native to complete chaos. Christianity presented a different 
problem, and he did not dare to risk an open attack on 
the deep-rooted convictions of the German people until 
he had reached absolute power. Nevertheless, prepara- 
tion for the attack was begun in the earliest days of the 
movement. In the light of what was to follow we can 
only regret that the Centre Party offered Hitler the op. 
portunity for that accusation of * political catholicism’ 
which was to be developed with such devastating effect. 
Not daring yet to inveigh against Christianity as such, 
claiming indeed that ‘ positive Christianity’ was part of 
his programme, he could yet write in 1924 of ‘ Those fel- 
lows without conscience who have not been ashamed to 
turn religion into an instrument for their political machi- 
nations’ without feeling that he was offending the Ger. 
man Christian conscience. This smug pose as the de- 
fender of true Christianity is characteristic of the earlier 
propaganda against the Church. Later it was to be said 
that immorality and deceit were inherent in the Christian 
way of life. Compare, for example, the following extracts: 
the first is from Das Schwarze Korps, and is dated May, 
1935: 

It is our duty to point out to faithful German Catholics the 
gulf which exists between the moral teaching of the Church 
and its fulfilment by a large section of the priesthood. 


Two years later, the same paper was able to make a more 
precise attack, this time on divine revelation. 


Since these uncertain and for the most part spurious docu- 
mentary sources, these ‘ divine revelations,’ have formed the 
tottering foundation of Christian faith and of the Christian 
Church, it is small wonder that Christianity has had such a de- 
plorable history since the first fine fervour died down, about 
a century after the death of Christ. 


Two years later still, the following was published : 
In his titanic work, the Fiihrer presses for the construc- 
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tion, stone by stone, of the sanctuary of the Reich; let us, 
the faithful and enthusiastic, lend him our support. At the 
same time, we must keep an eye on the vermin that is unable 
to reach even the soles of the Fihrer’s boots. Occasionally, 
we notice movements of these dust-bound creatures, who are 
vegetating in their own dirt. We notice the existence of a 
caste of priests, moved with the lowest instincts and filled only 
with hatred and envy .... 


It is unfortunate that such a complete record of the 
malicious attacks of National Socialism on the Catholic 
Church as this book contains should omit almost complete- 
ly any reference to those political indiscretions which gave 
Hitler and his accomplices their first opportunity for pro- 
paganda. It is undoubtedly true that a distressingly large 
minority of the Catholic clergy allowed their enthusiasm 
for the Centre Party and their opposition to National 
Socialism to lead them into a confusion of political and 
pastoral activities. It is even more true that this minority, 
especially in the case of the country clergy, signally failed 
to realize the implications of a totalitarian regime until 
bitter experience taught them the result of any attempt 
to keep the Zentrumsgeist alive. The evidence provided 
for us would certainly not have been weakened had the 
indiscretions of certain less responsible Catholics been 
shown in relation to the general persecution of the 
Church. For it is quite obviously impossible to say that 
the vilification of the Church is limited to the attack on 
so-called political Christianity. It is Christianity as such 
which is the object of persecution. Because of its theories 
of race and nationalism, but more especially because of 
its denial of objective truth, National Socialism must in- 
evitably conflict with Catholicism; and whatever, in Ger- 
many, comes into conflict with National Socialism must 
be attacked with all the force of a concentrated propagan- 
da. The nature of this propaganda is so debased that it 
might excusably be dismissed as the mouthings of irre- 
sponsible fanatics, did it not correspond exactly with the 
directions which Hitler has so explicitly given for the con. 
duct of such a campaign. Answering his own question, 
‘To whom should propaganda be directed?’ he says: 
‘Always and only to the masses!’ And a little later he 
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expands this by saying: ‘All propaganda must be popular 
in expression, and must set its intellectual level accord. 
ing to the most limited intelligences of those whom it 
seeks to reach. Therefore, the greater the number of those 
who are to be won over, the lower must the purely intel- 
lectual level be set. But if it is a matter of drawing a 
whole nation within its sphere of action, it is impossible 
for the precautions against a high intellectual standard 
to be too great.’ There is ample evidence in this book 
that the propaganda department of the Third Reich has 
not hesitated to take every possible precaution against any 
intellectual standard whatever. But it is not merely the 
propaganda department which is concerned. There is 
overwhelming documentary evidence that the representa- 
tives of the legislature, acting under orders, have allowed 
and even encouraged quite incredible excesses in organ. 
ised demonstrations against Catholicism. 


Propaganda according to Hitler must be ‘ fundament- 
ally subjective and one-sided’; not the ‘ slightest trace of 
right’ must be allowed to the opponent. In his view, 
the masses do not think. Their reactions are extremely 
emotional. Propaganda can, therefore, only succeed if it 
convinces people through the medium of their emotions 
and, as we have seen, at a level which corresponds to the 
lowest in the nation. If one can realise that these theories 
are actually held and practised by the rulers of a Euro- 
pean nation, one can also realise that the documents in 
this collection are not so impossible as they might at first 
sight appear. 


Almost the only pleasing impression one receives from 
this book is one of courage and perseverance in faith 
among the persecuted Catholics. ‘There are extracts from 
public pronouncements by the Bishops, and evidence of 
more than merely passive resistance by the laity, which 
show that a virile Catholic faith is able to resist the most 
insidious propaganda and the most determined attempts 
at suppression. The attack on political Catholicism failed. 
The much-advertised trials of religious for currency of- 
fences were a second attempt to discredit the Church. 
They failed too; few people really believed that Catholic 
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priests and religious were more often than not downright 
swindlers. As a last resort, all the forces of National 
Socialist propaganda were mustered for the notorious ‘ im- 
morality trials. The press and the public speakers sank 
to incredible depths of publicised pornography—and the 
result was that the ‘ unintelligent masses’ recognised the 
propaganda and, with it, the falsehood. The documents 
of more recent date show quite clearly that all pretence 
of moral justification has been abandoned. The perse- 
cutiou is now directed quite openly against the Church 
and not against individuals. Perhaps the most significant 
fact of all is the increasingly official character of the 
pseudo-religious festivals organised by the Party. The 
anti-Christian, narrowly National, pagan mysticism which, 
in the early days of the Third Reich, was the religion of 
none but the most zealous iconoclasts in the Party, is now 
given official support, and its perversion of morality is 
advocated by Ministers of State. Not content with the 
totality of its claims in the natural order, National Social- 
ism seeks to control the supernatural as well. But pro- 
paganda has proved of little value against the convictions 
of supernatural faith. The nation as a whole has refused 
to be whipped up to a frenzy of anti-Christian fervour, 
and the pseudo-religion offered as a substitute has found 
little favour except in the more disciplined formations of 
‘political soldiers.’ As a result, National Socialists have 
heen forced back to their ultimate weapon of direct in- 
tervention. Failing the allgemeine Volksemporung for 
which they hoped, they have resorted to undisguised re- 
pression. The confidential police documents which have 
come into the hands of the compiler of this book, and 
which he here reproduces, make this abundantly clear. 
But just as Catholicism has resisted in the past, so it will 
resist in the future. Meanwhile, those of us who read this 
terrible self-indictment of National Socialism can only 
pray for those who, though our enemies through the irre- 
sponsible folly of their leaders, are yet our brethren in 


the unity of the Faith. 
Cepric Burton, O.P. 
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THE JOINT LETTER ON THE 
FIVE PEACE POINTS 


On December 21st, 1940, the following joint letter ap. 
peared in The Times: 


S1r,—The present evils in the world are due to the failure 
of nations and peoples to carry out the laws of God. No per- 
manent peace is possible in Europe unless the principles of 
the Christian religion are made the foundation of national 
policy and of all social life. This involves regarding all nations 
as members of one family under the Fatherhood of God. 

We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out 
this principle (see The Pope’s Five Peace Points, pp. 13-16) :— 

1. The assurance to all nations of their right to life and 
independence. The will of one nation to live must never mean 
the sentence of death passed upon another. When this equality 
of rights has been destroyed, attacked, or threatened, order 
demands that reparation shall be made, and the measure and 
extent of that reparation is determined, not by the sword nor 
by the arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the rules of 
justice and reciprocal equity. 


2. This requires that the nations be delivered from the 
slavery imposed upon them by the race for armaments and from 
the danger that material force, instead of serving to protect 
the right, may become an overbearing and tyrannical master. 
The order thus established requires a mutually agreed organic 
progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as material, and 
security for the effective implementing of such an agreement. 


3- Some juridical institution which shall guarantee the loyal 
and faithful fulfilment of conditions agreed upon and which 
shall in case of recognised need revise and correct them. 


4. The real needs and just demands of nations and popu- 
lations and racial minorities to be adjusted as occasion may 
require, even where no strictly legal right can be established, 
and a foundation of mutual confidence to be thus laid, whereby 
many ‘incentives to vioient action will be removed. 


5. The development among peoples and their rulers of that 
sense of deep and keen responsibility which weighs human 
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statutes according to the sacred and inviolable standards of 
the laws of God. They must hunger and thirst after justice 
and be guided by that universal love which is the compendium 
and most general expression of the Christian ideal. 

With these basic principles for the ordering of international 
life we would associate five standards by which economic situa- 
tions and proposals may be tested (see The Churches Survey 
Their Task, pp. 116, 117) :-— 

1. Extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should be 
abolished. 

2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal 
opportunities of education, suitable for the development of his 
peculiar Capacities. 

3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 

4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to man’s 
daily work. 

s. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts 
to the whole human race and used with due consideration for 
the needs of the present and future generations. 

We are confident that the principles which we have enumer- 
ated would be accepted by rulers and statesmen throughout 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and would be regarded 
as the true basis on which a lasting peace could be established. 

Cosmo Cantuar, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A. CarpinaL Hinstey, Archbishop of Westminster. 

Wa ter H. Armstronc, Moderator, Free Church 
Federal Council. 

Wit.iam Esor, Archbishop of York. 


An event without precedent in England for four cen- 
turies took place when in this joint letter the Five Peace 
Points of Pope Pius XII were accepted by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council and Cardinal Hinsley. 

To see the unprecedented event in its present setting 
the following incident may be of value. 

A priest, from whom I heard what I now record, was 
speaking to a prominent and influential Member of Par- 
liament, who is not a Catholic. As the priest had often 
heard his politician friend express admiration for the 
Pope, he was surprised to hear him now voicing a not un- 
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common complaint against the Pope’s present attitude to. 
wards the war; and especially toward’s Italy's entry into 
the war. The layman’s complaint ended with the no 
uncommon question, ‘Why does not your Pope do some. 
thing? ’ 

‘ But,’ said the priest, ‘do you know what he has done?’ 

The Member of Parliament confessed that though he 
was flooded with war literature, no book or pamphlet 
about any papal action had come into his hands. At once 
the priest put into his hands Pope Pius XII’s Five Peace 
Points. 

For a moment there was silence between them as the 
Member of the oldest Parliament in the world read a his. 
toric document of the oldest ecclesiastical institution in 
the world. 

At last the silence was broken. The layman turned his 
eyes on the priest, saying: ‘ But this is splendid. I am 
glad you put it into my hands. I had never heard of it.’ 


* * * * * * 


Against the background of this incident the Joint Letter 
of the three great Christian bodies of this country begins 
to be seen as it ought to be seen. The incident which 
gives the letter its necessary present setting demands a 
vision of its more necessary historic setting, which we will 
now outline. 


(1) It is to the credit of these representatives of the 
Christian ideal that a document, unknown by a prominent 
member of the Legislature responsible for the nation’s 
safety, should be known and valued by the men whom 
the nation charges with the safety of its soul. 


(2) This alertness of the religious leaders to the fun. 
damental question of international peace, based on truth 
and justice, has come to these leaders through sight of the 
evils wrought by the loss of peace and union in the world 
of souls. More than most men these craftsmen of the soul 
have known how vain, and almost hypocritical, it was to 
ask the nations to make sacrifices for political peace when 
the religious bodies were in a state which if it could not be 
called war, could not be called religious peace. A world 
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it war on whom they urged the duty of peace might well 
be expected to make reply: ‘ Physician, heal thyself.’ 


) Some of the saddest pages of our national history 
are behind the religious separation which makes the 
agreements of this letter a social and religious phenome- 
non of first magnitude. 

The England which looked upon Augustine, Mellitus, 
Paulinus, and Theodore as the builders of its national 
Church gave England’s temperamental loyalty to the See 
of Rome which had sent these builders to their task. His- 
torians like Freeman have recognised the fact that no 

ple owed their Christianity so directly to Rome as did 
the people of England. And under the abiding sense of 
what they owed, no people ever gave Rome greater 
acknowledgment of gratitude. 


(4) For about a thousand years England’s religious loy- 
alty gave Rome a religious obedience almost unparalleled 
in Western or Eastern Christendom. Though now and 
then, the habitual and fundamental obedience was 
troubled, it was never suspended by the human frailties 
of those who felt that even gratitude called for obedience. 

Never during a thousand years was there any struggle 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
But there was a long struggle between the Crown of Eng- 
land and the Church of England. This struggle entered its 
last phase with the Norman sovereigns, whose conquest 
of the English people ended some five centuries later with 
the conquest of the English Church. 


(5) It is sometimes said, and I am incompetent to judge 
whether it is well said, that the See of Rome was, in the 
long run, more on the side of the English kings than the 
English bishops. Certainly the Papal suspension of St. 
William of York and Stephen Langton of Canterbury, 
though eloquent witness to the dutifulness of these two 
Head Sees, could hardly witness papal support of the Eng- 
lish bishops. 

In the end, as the competent historian of St. John Fisher 
says, ‘For nearly six years he’ (Pope Clement VII of the 
house of Medici) ‘ dallied with the king; and protracted 
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the [divorce] suit by every possible means that was no 
criminal. It may be that, had he followed a differen 
policy, and taken decided and strong measures from the 
beginning, he would have served justice better and would 
have saved England to the Church. There were many 
who thought so; and the Bishop of Rochester was among 
the number.” 

St. John Fisher laid down his life for the centre of 
Christendom, when the necessary functions of that centr 
were challenged by the first of our totalitarian dictators 
If the saint’s judgment on the fatal policy of that centr 
was right, the Joint Letter assumes a significance beyond 
our war-warped judgments of to-day. 


(5) Of special significance are the signatures of the Arch. 
bishops of Canterbury and York. ‘To see this significance 
we must remember that the existing Church of England 
still follows the division into two Provinces, with equal 
rights, of Canterbury and York, made by St. Gregory the 
Great. ‘Though there is a unity of the legal Church of 
England which is centred in the Crown, neither the pre 
sent gracious wearer of the Crown, nor the present Eng. 
lish Bench of Bishops would think that the Crown centred 
or could represent the ecclesiastical unity of the Church 
of England. Neither could this ecclesiastical unity be 
represented by either the Archbishop of Canterbury o 
the Archbishop of York. Only these two Archbishops in 
conjunction could represent the ecclesiastical unity of the 
Church of England. 

It is therefore of very special significance that this let 
ter, unlike so many joint letters which have been signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury alone, is signed also by 
the Archbishop of York. 

These two Archbishops, so fully representing the 
Church of England ecclesiastically, could hardly have 
given their signature without some thought of men like 
Fisher and More, who had shed their blood for the right: 
ful relations between Church and Crown. Moreover, the 
thought of Fisher, More and others who were martyred 











? Life of B. John Fisher, 2nd edit., p. 158. 
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under Henry VIII would remind them that these men 
were martyred for their belief in the divine institution 
of the ‘Centre of Christendom.’ No other country has 
shed such illustrious blood as England has shed for the 
sole issue of the position in the Church, and therefore in 
the State, of St. Peter and his successors. 


(6) It would be impossible to give the Joint Letter its 
full significance without considering that it is issued by 
the religious leaders of this country whilst this country 
is, for the first time, at war with United Italy. Though 
Rome, of which Pope Pius XII is Bishop, is locally an 
Italian See, and His Holiness is a born Italian, the sig- 
natories of the Joint Letter have had ithe insight and 
heroism to see in him not an Italian prelate, but a world- 
wide spiritual force. 

Nor can we think that in their separation of this Italian 
Bishop of the Italian civil metropolis from the national 
civil action of Italy, they are influenced ‘by the fact that 
this united Italy was created by the temporal spoliation 
of the Roman See. 

In spite of not a few for whom the Pope’s wise policy 
has been subtly anti-British, these leaders of our Christian 
life have proclaimed the Pope’s policy as moral and poli- 
tical wisdom. Something akin to vision and heroism was 
behind the unexpectedness of this effort towards the way 
of peace. 

(7) Unexpected as the letter was to the greater part of 
the nation, and even of the avowedly Christian section 
of the nation, yet it was not wholly unexpected by that 
small section whose desire for religious unity keeps them 
alert to the signs of the times. 

Historians have not yet recognised the late Archbishop 
(Davidson) of Canterbury as a quiet, not wholly unsuc- 
cessful :pioneer of a United Christendom. He left his un- 
obtrusive zeal to his successor Archbishop, and to his Sec- 
retary Chaplain, now Bishop (Beil) of Chichester. Arch- 
bishop Lang could hardly have failed to recall his prede- 
cessor when affixing his signature to the Joint Letter. Nor 
could Archbishop Davidson's former chaplain fail to recall 
his ten years at Lambeth when he was writing his most 
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recent book, Christianity and World Order.* The clog 
ing words of the book are a remarkable forecast if not jp. 
spiration of the Joint Letter. ‘These closing words seem 
to grow naturally out of the root thought of his mind: 
‘I have tried to show that unless men and nations acknoy. 
ledge the claim of a law of God above the nations and 
above the individual nations, Western Civilisation mus 
perish.” 

From this clear, firm statement of principle the writers 
heartfelt love of peace and of ‘ the things that are towards 
peace’ has drawn the following historic suggestions: ‘| 
should like to see some kind of Christian Consultative 
Body capable of meeting from time to time, over which 
it would be natural that probably at Rome itself the Pope 
or his representative should preside, while certain of the 
great Churches of the world would send their own ac 
credited representatives . . 

‘With a view to commencing consultation as to the 
feasibility and nature of such a plan, I would suggest the 
following steps: 

‘ That a conference be held in Rome (if possible) or at 
some other place acceptable to the Pope between an, equal 
number of theologians and experts of the Roman obedi- 
ence and of theologians and experts properly accredited 
by the highest authorities of certain Churches—for ex- 
ample, of the Orthodox, Lutheran, Reformed and Angli- 
can confessions. 

‘The object of this conference would be to discuss the 
possibility of establishing some form of regular consulté- 
tion and collaboration between the Vatican and the repre- 
sentatives of other Christian communions, on the basis of 
the declaration made by the Pope on December 24th, 
1939, in the fifth of his Five Peace Points’ (pp. 152, 153). 

This ‘fifth point’ to which the Bishop of Chichester 
alludes is as follows: 

‘But even the best and most detailed regulations will 
be imperfect and foredoomed to failure unless the peoples 





? The Penguin Books. 
*P. 140. 
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and those who govern them submit willingly to the in- 
fluence of that spirit which alone can give life, authority 
and binding force to the dead letter of international agree- 
ments. 

‘They must develop that sense of deep and keen respon- 
sibility which measures and weighs human statutes ac- 
cording to the sacred and inviolable standards of the law 
of God. 

‘They must cultivate that hunger and thirst after jus- 
tice which is proclaimed as a beatitude in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and which supposes as its natural founda- 
tion the moral virtue of justice. 

‘They must be guided by that universal love which is 
the compendium and most general expression of the Chris- 
tian ideal, and which therefore may serve as a common 
ground also for those who have not the blessing of sharing 
the same faith with us.’ 

Ten years’ fellowship with the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has fitted the alert mind and peace-seeking heart 
of Bishop Bell to see in these last words of the Pope one 
of the things that are towards world peace; and to see it 
at a moment when not only some nations, but all the 
nations, are suffering from war. In the deep darkness 
which goes before the dawn only the blind of sight can 
fail to see the darkness, but only the keen eye of insight 
can see, as Bishop Bell sees, the promise of dawn. 

It will be asked by some, ‘ What will be the effect of this 
Joint Letter, which seems to have settled many of the 
misunderstandings of four hundred years?’ It is a ques- 
tion that can be answered only by a prayer that the answer 
may be a following of God’s will. To make any other 
answer than prayer is to forecast the unforeseeable choice 
and doings of man’s will. As the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
good news only to the good, and is either no news or bad 
news to the bad, so this Letter written to a world at war on 
the eve of the birth of Jesus may but accentuate the 
Angel’s promise of ‘ peace on earth to men of good will.’ 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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SPADEWORK FOR REUNION 


Many Catholics look upon the word Reunion with con. 
siderable suspicion. ‘To use it, they argue, is to call in 
question at least by implication the unicity of the Church, 
which according to Catholic teaching must necessarily be 
a visible organism, the backbone of which is the historic 
episcopate with the See of Peter as its head and source of 
unity. The visible Church cannot be divided, and to 
speak of reunion might imply that it can, and that its sun. 
dered parts can be brought together again. To speak of 
reunion in this sense is of course impossible for a Catho. 
lic. We do hold that the Church is always and necessarily 
one; that the Holy See is the Church’s divinely consti. 
tuted centre of unity, and that to be permanently separ. 
ated from communion with the Holy See, whatever the 
cause of the separation may have been, is to be in schism, 
which means to be cut off from full participation in the 
visible unity of the Church. 


Catholics, therefore, when they speak of reunion mean 
not the joining together of the sundered parts of a divided 
Church, but the healing of those schisms by which millions 
of human souls have been cut off in the past and are still 
cut off from full participation in the visible unity of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. But though it is axiomatic for 
us that the visible Church can never be divided and must 
always remain one, yet the Church may lose, and has lost, 
large portions of her visible membership, to the very great 
detriment not of her essential unity nor of her essential 
life, which are divinely created and guaranteed, but of the 
fullness, completeness and richness of that unity and life. 


The most terrible disaster, I suppose, that ever over- 
took God’s Church was the Great Schism between East 
and West. By that schism nearly one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, with their bishops and the 
whole of their ecclesiastical organisation, were cut off from 
communion with the Holy See, and thus lost their full 
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visible membership of the Body of Christ. Then a disas- 
ter, hardly less terrible than the Great Schism between 
East and West, was the Reformation. ‘This tragic disrup- 
tion of the unity of European Christendom took place at 
the very time when the age of discovery was opening up 
the New World of the West and of the Far East; so that 
the divisions of Christendom began at once to sow them- 
selves in the Americas and later among Eastern peoples. 
The result is that to day Christendom is separated literally 
into hundreds of divisions. It is said that the U.S.A. has 
represented among its citizens over three hundred brands 
of Christianity—some of them, of course, insignificant, but 
others great and powerful religious bodies, which send 
out missionaries all over the world; and all are teaching 
different doctrines and all claim to teach the Truth in 
the name of Jesus Christ. 

Let us face quite frankly the situation that these divi- 
sions create. ‘The population of the world is nearly 2,000 
million; of these, about 360-odd million are Catholics, and 
about the same number are Christians belonging to other 
bodies. ‘That means that there are still more than 1,200 
million non-Christians to be converted. Is it surprising 
that after nearly two thousand years the conversion of the 
world has made so little progress, when Christianity con- 
tinues to mean for the non-Christian not a united body 
of men and women proclaiming the Truth which will save 
the world from itself, but a chorus of voices hotly arguing 
about what the Gospel of Christ and way of Salvation 
really is? For numberless ordinary people to-day Chris- 
tianity is put out of court, not because they have examined 
its claims and found them wanting, but because in an age 
which has a vague longing for religion, but is made nerve- 
less and supine by its own disintegrating civilisation, 
Christianity does not speak its message in clear and de- 
cided tones so that all can hear and understand. We 
Catholics, who have been brought up from infancy to listen 
to the clear and decided voice of the Church, or who by 
God’s grace have learnt in later life to recognise its tones 
as His voice, are apt to forget that to the outsider the 
voice of the Church is just one among hundreds of jang- 
ling and discordant voices, all competing against one 
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another, and all claiming to teach the truth that comes 
from God. It is not surprising that the outsider often turn; 
away from the clamour in disgust, and gives up religion 
as a bad job. And not until Christianity can speak again 
in the hearing of the world as it did in the Apostles’ time, 
with a single, clear and certain voice, not until Christia. 
nity and the Catholic Church are again one and the same 
thing, will the conversion of the world really begin. 

This, then, is the situation with which we are faced to. 
day. On the one hand a world growing more and more 
chaotic for iack of any stable guiding principle—a world 
crying out in sore need for the Truth; and, on the other 
hand, the Church, witnessing to that Truth, proclaiming 
it, as she has always proclaimed it, in clear and insistent 
tones—but in tones that often remain unheard because 
her voice is drowned by those other voices cach claiming 
its particular version of the saving Truth. There can be 
no doubt that the most urgent need of to-day in face of the 
tremendous problem which the world must set itself to 
solve is the reunion of Christendom; in order that the 
Truth which Christ came to bring, and which alone can 
solve those problems, may be proclaimed in such a way 
that all may hear it because Christendom speaks with a 
united voice. 

The problem of how this reunion of Christendom is 
to come about is a complex and difficult one. ‘There are 
enormous psychological obstacles, which time has not 
'essened, to the healing of the breach between East and 
West, where differences of dogma and church order are 
neither fundamental nor extensive. Here the mind of the 
Church has always favoured corporate reunion. But to 
the healing of the divisions created by the disaster of the 
Reformation, not only are there psychological obstacles 
equally great, but these are complicated by deep-seated 
differences of doctrine and organisation. High hopes have 
been, and still are, entertained by groups amongst Angli- 
cans of the possibility of corporate reunion between the 
Church of England and the Holy See, and there are con- 
tinental Catholics in considerable numbers who share 
these hopes. In England this possibility is hardly enter- 
tained by Cathoiics, amongst whom the general feeling 1s 
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that continental Catholics have no real understanding of 
the peculiarly English character of the National Church. 
Whether the majority of English Catholics themselves pos- 
sess this understanding may well be questioned. Catholics 
in England have been until the last century a persecuted 
minority, and until the last century the Established 
Church has been both dominant and repressive; such a re- 
lationship does not make for mutual understanding. 

If I were asked my own opinion as to the possibility 
of corporate reunion between the Church of England and 
the Holy See, my reply would be—I don’t know. At the 
present stage of history it seems to me to be outside the 
range of human calculations, and therefore to be entirely 
God’s business, not ours. It is legitimate to hope for it, 
and to pray for it, as we may hope and pray for anything 
which might be according to God’s will; but our work in 
this generation is not to plan schemes of reunion; the day 
for this is not yet, and it 1s not possible to predict whether 
it will ever come. As Catholics we know what will be the 
dogmatic faith of a reunited Christendom; we do not know 
what traditions and customs now existing outside the 
Church are capable of being baptised into its Unity. 

Let us turn, then, to examine what forces in our con- 
temporary life are making for the reunion of Christendom 
and what forces are militating against it. In every coun- 
try which calls itself Christian to-day, a clear line of dis- 
tinction can be seen between those who hold a materialist 
view of life and those who are convinced that the only true 
interpretation of human life is a spiritual one. ‘Those 
who hold the materialist view of life often have high altru- 
istic ideals. But they have no belief at all in any value 
or standard of judgment which has its roots in a spiritual 
kingdom above and beyond the kingdom of this world, 
for they deny or ignore the very existence of such a king- 
dom and its Ruler. On the other hand, for those who 
are convinced that a spiritual interpretation of life is the 
only true one, God is the Maker and Ruler of human life; 
eternal life is the key to this life. 

Between those two extremes lies the great body of those 
who have no definite convictions and are content to live 
from day to day with little or no thought of the ultimate 
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purpose of their lives. But sooner or later a crisis mus 
arise which will compel thein to make their choice. For 
the world to-day is dividing into two camps, according to 
these two views of life, which when really and fully lived 
are so completely incompatible that they cannot exist to. 
gether in the same society. The Marxist Communists, 
whose philosophy represents the full living of the mate. 
rialist view of lite are logical, and have declared ruthless 
war on any spiritual interpretation of life; on any and 
every religion. But any Totalitarian Philosophy, if it is 
genuinely totalitarian, must be materialist. For the es. 
sence of the Totalitarian State is that it knows and recog. 
nises no law higher than the laws which it makes itself; 
no authority higher than its own; in other words, it denies 
the existence of the divine law and thus by implication 
at least it denies the existence of God. It may pay lip ser. 
vice to God, but it is to a God of its own creation. 

Now the point I want to make is this: in the years 
which have intervened between the last war and the pre. 
sent one we have stepped out of an old world into a new 
one. In this new world the ideological battle-ground is 
rapidly changing. From the Reformation until the last 
war and the Russian Revolution—the old world—the 
struggle was between rival religions; Catholics fought 
against Protestants, and Protestants fought amongst them- 
selves. At first the warfare was often literal warfare, as 
the Wars of Religion testify, but the literal warfare ceased 
after a time and left only controversial warfare. But it 
was real warfare, and had all the characteristics of warfare; 
the Church was attacked by Protestantism and put itself 
(to use Wilfrid Ward’s expression) into a state of siege, and 
in its turn it counter-attacked. Even the theology of the 
period—and remember the period extends to our own 
time—bore the controversial stamp. It was out to vindi- 
cate the Truth; to win a victory; to crush the enemy. In 
warfare one does not seek an understanding with the 
enemy; to enter into his point of view, to solve difficulties 
by sympathy and comprehension; that is essentially a peace 
time policy, only to be adopted by friends who differ but 
who are anxious to agree. But in the new world, which 
we entered twenty years ago, Communism, and later Fas- 
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cism and Nazism, began to be factors to reckon with—and 
the more clearly we see that these ‘ -isms’ are fundament- 
ally materialist, the more do we realise that they are the 
enemy and that Christians, who are convinced that a spiri- 
tual interpretation of life is the true interpretation, what- 
ever their differences may be, are in reality friends and 
not enemies, though the differences which divide them be 
deep, and may have a terribly disorganising effect on the 
resistance they are able to put up against their common 
enemy. he battle-ground has changed; to-day all Chris- 
tians, all followers of Christ who acknowledge him as the 
eternal Son of God, made Man to redeem us, and teach us 
the way to Eternal Life—all Christians, whatever their 
differences, are really in the same camp (a terribly disor- 
ganised camp), and opposite them is the other camp—the 
materialist camp; and between these two camps is a large 
body of those who as yet belong to neither camp, but who 
before long will be compelled to make a choice. 

The stage is set for a life and death struggle—a greater 
struggle perhaps than has ever taken place in history since 
the struggle between paganism and Christianity in the first 
four centuries of the Church’s life. The present war is 
a phase in that struggle, but when the fighting is over, the 
spiritual struggle will, I think, still be going on; the 
struggle for supremacy between those who regard this life 
as an ultimate, and those who look to eternal life; the 
struggle between Christ and pagan humanism for the soul 
of the civilised world. If Christians, then, are to play their 
part in the coming struggle, how urgent the need is that 
they should be united—that they should bear a united tes- 
timony to the Truth as it is in Christ Jesus, that they 
should show to the world a visible and tangible realisation 
that there is One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism. 

The Catholic Church, in every age, has felt and ex- 
pressed an urgent longing for the return of the lost sheep 
to the one true fold—it is part of her inherently missionary 
character, but the sense of the tremendous need for unity 
in the face of growing unbelief and materialism has given 
rise during the last twenty years to an intense desire for 
unity also among all the separated divisions of Christen- 
dom. ‘(his desire was voiced by the Bishops of the Angli- 
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can Communion assembled at the Lambeth Confereng 
of 1920, in a now famous ‘Appeal to all Christian People’ 
and it has since issued in two movements almost world. 
wide in their extent: ‘The Life and Work Movement’ 
and ‘ The Faith and Order Movement.’ These two move. 
ments have held world conferences to which delegates from 
every separated Christian body from all over the world 
came. At some of these conferences even the Easter 
Orthodox Churches were represented. It is, of course, 
well-known that the Catholic Church would send no dele. 
gates to any of these conferences, and on January 7th, 1928, 
six months after the world conference on Faith and Order 
at Lausanne, Pope Pius XI issued his Encyclical Mor. 
talium animos—on fostering true religious unity, which 
voiced the Church’s perpetual and intense desire for the 
unity of Christendom, and at the same time laid down the 
fundamental principles by which alone that unity can be 
realised. ‘The Encyclical also stated the grounds which 
made it impossible for the Apostolic See to take part in 
non-Catholic assembles for the promotion of unity or to 
sanction their encouragement or support by Catholics. 

These grounds were that the eftorts being made for 
Unity by these two movements presupposed that the 
Church of Christ was divided; that its separated parts 
could come together. Furthermore, the only unity aimed 
at was a kind of federation of Churches—in communion 
with each other, but agreeing to differ on many fundamen- 
tal questions. For the Church to take her place beside the 
representatives of other Christian bodies on these terms 
would be an abrogation of her claim that she alone is the 
true Church, founded by Christ, that all other Christian 
bodies came into existence by separation from her, and 
that she alone is authorised by divine authority to inter 
pret God’s revelation to men. 

During the ten years which intervened between the 
World Conference at Lausanne, and that which was held 
at Edinburgh in 1937, it had begun to be realised amongst 
those who were participants that a mere federal unity, 
founded not on doctrinal agreement, but solely upon good 
will and a general acceptance of what were termed funda- 
mentals, was quite inadequate. At the Edinburgh Con- 
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ference in 1937, though it was still assumed that the 
Church itself was divided into parts, and needed to be 
joined together again, there was a far stronger feeling that 
unity When it comes must be founded upon absolute doc- 
trinal agreement. ‘This change of atmosphere caused 
Catholic theologians both here and on the continent to 
take a much greater interest in the whole movement. The 
Archbishop of St. Andrews sent a friendly reply to the 
ereetings which the Conference addressed to him, and two 
or more unofficial observers were appointed with his sanc- 
tion to follow every phase of the conference. 

But it is not so much the Conferences themselves which 
are of the greatest interest to Catholics; what is of very 
great interest is the spirit which has grown out of the 
Conferences, and the technique of approach to the prob- 
lem of religious differences which accompanies that spirit. 
The movement which has produced these conferences and 
the method of approach to doctrinal differences which ac- 
companies it has been given the cumbersome name ‘ oecu- 
menical ’—which means, of course, universal. 

Let me try to describe to you as briefly as I can what 
the main characteristics of this oecumenical spirit are, 
and what is its technique of approach to the problem of 
disagreement between Christians. It is based on the as- 
sumption which I have already spoken of, that the battle- 
esround in the modern world is rapidly changing, and that 
whereas Christians were formerly in opposing camps, 
fighting against each other, they are now coming to be 
more and more in the same camp, ranged side by side in 
a common resistance to the materialist philosophy of life. 
The consequence of this change is that our attitude is 
changing. and that we are ceasing to be ruled as regards 
each other by the psychology of war, and are coming to 
be ruled by the psychology of peace and peace-making. 
Viewed in the surroundings of war-psychology, our own 
side is always entirely right, not only in principle (for that 
may very well be), but also in conduct, which is the ap- 
plication of principle. Not an inch must be given away 
to the enemy. He is always wholly wrong; his motives 
are probably of the worst, and his conduct is as base as 
his motives. 
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Now the primary idea underlying the oecumenical spirit 
is that the truth never exists for communities as for jp. 
dividuals in the abstract; it is never really the naked 
truth. Truth is held by persons and persons clothe the 
truth in the garments of their personalities. You cannot 
express a truth without expressing it through the medium 
of your own personality. You realise this most clearly 
when someone whom you do not like tells you a home 
truth about yourself. Your reactions are probably yer 
different from your reactions when your best friend tells 
you the same unpalatable truth. In the former case you 
are probably on your hind legs in a moment, full of in. 
dignant denial and recrimination. In the case of your 
best friend, you probably begin very humbly to suppose 
that there may perhaps be something in what he says. It 
is not that the truth is different; the truth is exactly the 
same in both cases; but when your friend expresses it to 
you, it comes surrounded by an atmosphere of friendship 
and sympathy; when the person you dislike does 50, it 
comes to you surrounded by an atmosphere of suspicion 
and hostility. And what is true of individuals is equally 
true of groups of individuals constituting a community. 

Truth, then, is always involved in a concrete situation; 
it has behind it a history and a tradition; it carries with it 
an atmosphere and it is held and viewed accordingly. Let 
me illustrate. A Catholic’s belief in the Church today 
is held and lived and thought about in surroundings of 
opposition; among people who disbelieve in it, and are 
either indifferent to it or attack it and oppose to ita 
different doctrine. The consequence is that though they 
hold the whole doctrine concerning the Church (as it is 
taught by the Church), they tend to emphasise dispropor- 
tionately certain aspects of it—just those aspects that are 
denied by those amongst whom they live—and to under. 
estimate and pay too little attention to other aspects of 
it which they hold in common with those amongst whom 
they live. For instance, we as Catholics hold the Church 
to be Christ’s Mystical Body, and that our supernatural 
life in the Church through grace is life in Christ; Christ 
living in us, and we in him; that the Church is in con- 
sequence the fellowship of the redeemed in which all those 
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who are baptized are incorporated. Now this doctrine is 
the fundamental basis of our belief in the Church—the 
primary thing we believe about the Church—from it flows 
the doctrine of the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, 
which is the divinely constituted safeguard of life in Christ 
within the Church. But so heavily has the doctrine of the 
Pope’s supremacy and infallibility been emphasised by the 
exigencies of controversy that it has come to be regarded 
by outsiders, and sometimes, I fear, by Catholics too, as 
the sole constituent of the Church’s doctrine about her- 
self. The result is that she is often regarded solely as a 
juridical institution in which the keeping of certain laws 
has become substituted for a deep spiritual sense of life 
in Christ, and where holding the Faith is regarded uncon- 
sciously as more important than living it. It is clear that 
here we have a defective presentation of the Faith that 
gives rise to a false apprehension on the part of non- 
Catholics; the more so that many of them themselves have 
a very strong evangelical and Pauline sense of the Chris- 
tian life as being life in Christ. 

The cause of this misapprehension is the situation of 
controversial opposition, of war-psychology in which we 
find ourselves. The primary idea underlying the oecu- 
menical spirit is then that controversial opposition, war- 
psychology, can and does distort truth, not so much in 
the way it is held and lived as in the way it presents itself 
to the outsider, and that the first necessity for getting at 
truth is to dissipate the spirit of war-psychology. 

Another idea underlying the oecumenical spirit is a 
corollary of this—that heresy and schism have often arisen 
from what began as quite genuine reforming movements. 
At the time of the Reformation the greatest saints and the 
most discerning spirits had long been calling in vain for 
the drastic reform of abuses in the Church. But these 
abuses were often securely entrenched and apparently ir- 
removable, so that the would-be Reformers dashed against 
them in vain, and at last losing their humility and 
obedience they ended by impatiently revolting against au- 
thority and thereby became innovators on instead of reno- 
vators of the Truth. The words of Cardinal Pole in his 
Legatine Address at the opening of the Council of Trent 
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(1546) are memorable: ‘Before the tribunal of Gods 
mercy we, the shepherds, should make ourselves respon- 
sible for all the evils now burdening the flock of Chris, 
The sins of all we should take upon ourselves, not in gen. 
erosity but in justice; because the truth is that of these 
evils we are in great part the cause, and therefore we 
should implore the divine mercy through Jesus Christ’ 

The oecumenical spirit, then, may be described as a 
spirit of friendliness, sympathy and mutual understanding. 
a spirit which lays aside the psychology of war and rejects 
all controversy of the win-a-victory type, and which with. 
out surrendering one iota of principle attempts really to 
enter into the minds of those who differ from us, trying 
to understand by careful and patient probing what the 
real extent of those differences is, and what first caused 
them to arise. Those who are actuated by this spirit, and 
who adopt this method of approach to the differences 
which divide Christians, are as a rule profoundly con. 
vinced that the ultimate work of bringing about the unity 
of Christendom is not the work of men, but of God. The 
work of men is to prepare the ground, upon which the 
grace of God may work. ‘This can be done by a firm de. 
termination to get outside our normal surroundings and 
to make contacts of sympathy and understanding with 
those whose environment and tradition are very different 
from our own. ‘The barriers of mutual suspicion and pre- 
judice which divide us must be cleared away, and these 
can only be ‘broken down by the more complete under- 
standing that comes from personal contacts. To approach 
the differences which divide Christians in this spirit and 
by this method is to create a psychological atmosphere in 
which the Truth can emerge and be seen as Truth. This 
is the human element; the necessary spadework. To bring 
supernatural conviction of Truth is the work of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Can Catholics make the oecumenical spirit their own; a 
characteristically Catholic attitude? This does not mean 
can they take any official part in the non-Catholic oecume- 
nical movement. ‘That is a question for authority to de- 
cide and until the oecumenical movement changes a good 
deal more than it has yet done, it is unlikely that the wise 
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directions laid down in Mortalium animos will be res- 
cinded. But Catholics can lay aside war psychology, and 
discard the old methods of religious controversy which 
were conceived of in terms of strategy and tactics, and can 
with frankness and freedom, yet without compromise, 
make patient efforts to learn what is true in the beliefs 
of others and see from their point of view. 

One of the chief causes of prejudice against Catholics 
is the charge that we are arrogant, or smugly complacent, 
and will never admit that our Catholicism has anything 
to repent of or reform. We tend to rely so much on the 
divine constitution and guidance of the Church that we 
forget that in spite of these gifts it is still made up of very 
fallible human beings. If we are really honest, we must 
own with shame to our frequent failure to present the 
Faith to the world in its full truth and attractiveness; 
failure which has been the cause of heresy and schism in 
the past, and still sometimes contributes to their perpetua- 
tion now. 

The Church is infallible. By that we mean that the 
true Faith which Our Lord left with it to guard and in- 
terpret is always present in the Church at every stage of 
its life to satisfy the needs of the faithful. But that does 
not mean that always, in every age, and at every time, the 
Faith has been thoroughly taught or thoroughly appre- 
hended and lived. At times, as we know, there has been 
widespread slackness and worldliness, which has reached 
even to the highest official places. Catholics, then, in per- 
feot loyalty to the Church, can confess and ought to con- 
fess their failings, both individual and corporate; and they 
can make reparation for these failings and their results 
by approaching their separated brethren in a spirit of 
friendliness and desire to understand. By doing so they 
will be sharing in the tremendous and growing longing 
for Christian unity—a longing surely inspired by God— 
which is one of the most striking characteristics of our 
day. 

What practical steps can be taken now by Catholics to 
begin this spadework for reunion? I sometimes have a 
vision of the day when up and down the country in every 
considerable centre there will be small groups, consisting 
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of scholars and theologians of several different allegiances 
meeting together in a truly oecumenical spirit of charity, 
determined to explore their agreements and differences 
to the very roots. Such meetings in small numbers have 
already been held with the approval of the diocesan bishop 
during the past few years both here and on the continent: 
and they have had encouraging results. I think we can 
see in the adoption of the Pope’s five peace points by 
the Cardinal, the Anglican Primates, and the Moderator 
of Free Churches, as a basis of reconstruction after the 
war and the common study and action which we hope will 
arise from it, a welcome sign of co-operation in the appli- 
cation of Christian dogma to national life, which may lead 
by God’s guidance to a more fundamental collaboration 
in the study of the nature of the revelation by which these 
dogmas come to us. 

But before these small beginnings can grow into a 
mighty movement, the Catholics of England must learn to 
long intensely for the unity of Christendom; they must 
learn to be filled with shame at the very thought that 
Christians are divided, and they must grow into a resolute 
determination to do all in their power to hasten reunion. 
They. must learn this by prayer; constant and unremitting 
prayer. The Cardinal, in his message to the Sword of 
the Spirit has called upon us all to follow the lead of 
the Pope in praying for unity. What a magnificent work 
it would be for the Sword of the Spirit to set itself the 
task of bringing home to Catholics the urgent need fora 
united Christian front in face of the spread of neo-pagan- 
ism, and the disastrous effect upon the outside world of the 
divided witness of Christianity. If we realised more fully 
the grievous harm which our divisions do to Our Lord’s 
Body we should long intensely for reunion, and if we 
longed for it intensely we should be prepared to spend 
ourselves intensely in praying and working for it. I be. 
lieve that before long the Holy Ghost will quicken our 
slothful desire and open our eyes to the urgent necessity 
of the fulfilment of Our Lord’s prayer, Ut omnes unum 
sint. 

Henry St. Jonn, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


St. THomas Aquinas. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Hague and 

Gill; 6s.) 

This is quite the best summary account yet written in English 

of what makes St. Thomas the greatest of Catholic thinkers. 
May it, for all our sakes, meet the great success in sales that is 
its due. 

Fr, Vann retells the more or less familiar story of the saint’s 
life, but not as a mere chronicler. He reconstructs that varied, 
diverse and indeed harshly conflicting world of ideas in which 
St. Thomas found the materials for his construction ; he rapidly 
reviews the leading features of the saint’s achievement, and 
then passes to consider the part which Thomism ought to play 
in the world of to-day, and to animadvert upon the kind of 
Thomist that is called for if the great spiritual and intellectual 
heritage is now, at long last, to realise in the world all its 
promise of power, and truth and goodness. There can be no 
better introduction to St. Thomas than this little book, and no 
handier reminder of what he is for those who flatter themselves 
they have passed the preliminary stage of initiation. 

Fr. Vann, however, addresses himself to a still more special- 
ised audience. It is primarily the non-Catholic for whom he 
writes, and the non-Catholic liable to be scared by too much 
show of rationalism in the affair of man’s knowledge of God— 
the non-Catholic, apparently, who finds the approach of eastern 
religion to God more congenial than the formalistic, legal—let 
me boldly say Latin and Roman—approach which is, sup- 
posedly, the most evident feature Catholicism to-day presents 
to him. 

My own inclination is to think that, because of this pre- 
occupation, Fr. Vann risks a serious distortion at any rate of 
Church History, and this chiefly, perhaps, because he fails to 
make those qualifications which must be explicit in any special- 
ised presentation of Catholicism to those outside. It is the 
eternal bane of apologetic that it risks a presentation that is 
only partly true. 

When stating the perfectly certain fact that St. Thomas was 
all too little used by the Catholics of the centuries that followed 
his splendid effulgence, and while noting the inevitable tragic 
loss this entailed, it needs to be pointed out, I think, that Catho- 
licism, and the ultimate spiritual health of Catholics, does not 
depend on even the greatest of its doctors except in so far as 
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he is an interpreter of the faith handed down. It is the Church 
that is the guide of their spiritual life, the guardian of their 
spiritual health, and in this, through the divinely given means, 
which she alone possesses, she never fails and never can fail, 
It was still possible to be a Catholic in all the fulness of Christ's 
intention, even in those centuries when, through human sty. 
pidity of one kind or another, the heritage of St. Thomas was 
left all but unexplored. 

With regard also to the attraction of the spiritual life as this 
is presented in the eastern churches, and to the ways in which 
this avoids some of the unfortunate tendencies that have 
sterilised so much spiritual effort in the west, it needs to be 
made explicitly clear, I venture to think, not only that those 
eastern churches fell away from Christ’s Church in the sequel, 
and ceased to be part of it, but that they fell away precisely 
in so far as they turned from that Latin legalism, that sense of 
authority as a fact to be obeyed as well as a theory to be be- 
lieved, insistence on which has from the very dawn of Christia- 
nity been the especial charisma of the Roman See. Surely it is 
not extravagant to see in this Latin spirit—the reasoned legal- 
ism that is the very genius of Rome—the human thing divinely 
chosen to be the medium through which truth should be for ever 
safeguarded? The west remained loyal to Rome, and the west 
still possesses the faith of Christ. It is Catholic. ‘Ce qui 
est déja quelque chose.’ 

It is, again, not Thomism, surely, which is the answer to 
the east-west, ‘ Mary-Martha’ discussion, but Catholicism— 
which, I shall be the first to agree, is never so adequately ex- 
pressed as in St. Thomas. And surely St. Thomas would re- 
probate what, in a treatise addressed to such an audience, is 
really the reverse of helpful, the statement (on p. 67) that the 
schism between east and west had for long ‘ split the Church 


> ’ 
in two. Puitie HucuHes. 


THE CELEBRATION OF Mass, A Stupy OF THE RUBRICS OF THE 
Roman Missat. Vol. I: ‘ The General Rubrics of the 
Missal.’ Vol. II : ‘ The Rite of Low Mass.’ By the Rev. 
J. O’Connell. (Burns, Oates; tos. 6d. each volume.) 


We might have opened this review of Fr. O’Connell’s work 
by resorting to a phrase consecrated into debasement by some 
reviewers, vig, that his book ‘ meets a long-felt want.’ It does 
not, but that is not Fr. O’Connell’s fault. It does not, pre 
cisely because the need, though chronically present in some 
quarters, is probably never felt at all. That is the tragedy. 
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All priests are busy about something. A priest may be, like 
Martha, busy about many things; his busy brother, like Mary, 
is first concerned with that better part, his chief business in 
jife—the due, proper and correct offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 
The first is more likely than the second to have contracted some 
of those innumerable mannerisms in the offering of Mass, 
which annoy his fellow worshippers if not God Himself. There 
are many, of course, who do not realise such deficiencies, which 
only proves the necessity for rubrical revision during the course 
of the years. .But, apart from the few who admit their faults, 
yet claim that they are too ingrained to be patient of correc- 
tion, there are others who will be conscious of quite a 
number of small faults which they condone on the grounds that 
‘parvum pro nihilo reputatur.’ Saderror. The Liturgy of the 
Mass, by its very nature, consists in the performance of a con- 
geries of actions, perhaps small in themselves, but which go 
to form a ‘ totum quid, ex natura ipsa rei, sc. quia ex se actus 
vel objecta in unum confluunt ut media naturalia ad finem, vel 
ut partes totius; sic unum morale est officium divinum unius 
diei . . .”. These single actions are referred to that ‘ totum 
quid’ alone, and to nothing else. They cannot be viewed 
separately, for separately they have no meaning. The Mass is 
one grand action composed of many smaller ones, the omission 
or garbling of which will form a unity of omission or garbling 
‘ex coalescentia materiae plurium venalium. Tune graviter 
peccat cum materiam gravem, id advertens, complet; idem de 
simili casu in officio divino. . . .’ 

This is of course elementary, but the parvum-pro-nihilo man 
might well have a care each morning. Without doubt he is 
going ‘ to have a look at the rubrics’ when he has time. We 
all know how that works out in practice. But one of the many 
advantages of Fr. O’Connell’s work is a charitable pandering 
to the fond illusion of lack of time, by the provision of an ap- 
pendix, in which all possible faults in the celebration of Mass, 
both general and particular, have been succinctly laid bare. 
Never before have we seen so searching an examination of con- 
science, nor one so well calculated to bring amendment in its 
train. 

We should be doing poor justice to the author’s work, how- 
ever, were we to give the impression that it is a handbook of 
faults. Fr. O’Connell has produced a work the scope and clarity 
of which has no parallel in our language. Other works on the 
same subject have appeared, but the reviewer at least finds han- 
self more at home with Fr. O’Connell. The reason may be in 
the mechanics of writing. There is nothing craggy, jolting, 
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and therefore impeding in these books. With graceful facility 
it carries us through the large sweep of the majestic Liturgy 
of the Mass, as well as into the nooks and crannies, all of 
which are explored with masterly accuracy. His work, like 
the beloved Sacrifice Itself, is not only a corrective, but also a 
deep joy and solace. 


A. J. PRoupmany. 


THE Spanish Ditemma. By E. Allison Peers. (Methuen; ss.) 


This book, by the author of The Spanish Tragedy, is a use- 
ful contribution to a better understanding of Spanish politics 
and the Spanish character. At the outbreak of the present 
war in September, 1939, General Franco, who was deeply en- 
gaged with the internal reconstruction of his own country, de- 
clared Spain’s neutrality, which was destined to endure for 
a space of nine months. Ten days later Spain signed the anti- 
Comintern Pact, thus linking herself with Germany, Italy and 
Japan against Soviet Russia. Precautions, however, had al- 
ready been taken to safeguard herself against an attack by Nazi 
Germany, by signing with Portugal a ten-year treaty of non- 
aggression and friendship. 

Spain has little to gain and much to lose by entering actively 
into this war. There is, nevertheless, in present-day Spain a 
very general feeling of distrust against Britain, which is 
imagined to be hostile to the New State and desirous of im- 
posing a democratic order. There have been many contribu- 
tory causes to the creation of this fancy. During the Civil War 
there were those who identified the Reds with the fight for de- 
mocracy, and further misunderstanding has been aroused by 
ill-informed statements about the Nationalist cause and its 
leaders both in Parliament and elsewhere,, which have not made 
for friendly feeling. Imperialistic aspirations in Spain and 
eagerness for self-assertion have given rise to the desire, pro- 
bably not very profound, to re-possess Gibraltar. From which 
the author concludes ‘ we cannot rule out the possibility that it 
may land the country in war.’ ‘ Overwhelmed with blustering 
German propaganda,’ Spain has been filled with the idea of 
Britain’s speedy downfall. According to the Spanish press in 
mid-July, England was already beaten, or about to be beaten 
within sixty days, and the invasion was to come as early as 
‘Next Tuesday.’ Credulous as the Spaniards may seem to us, 
we cannot begin to understand their position unless we realise 
that they have been kept in darkness about the facts and about 
Britain’s real unity. 
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There are, however, many factors which should make for a 

better understanding, since although there are differences in 

the British and Spanish characters, there are many affinities. 

The author does not seem to be as just as he might be in 
speaking at this stage of King Leopold’s betrayal. There is 
good reason for maintaining that the Belgians fought bravely 
on until they had fired their last round. 

As far as Spain is concerned, there is little doubt but that 
victory at the side of Hitler would be equivalent to defeat, and 
the ‘ Spanish Empire ’ would exist only in the Spanish imagina- 
tion. Already the tide of opinion is slowly turnng in favour 
of Britain; ultimately we hope to avert a second Spanish 


Tragedy. AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


Tue CONTINUITY OF THE PLATONIC ‘TRADITION DURING THE 
MippL_e Aces. Outlines of a Corpus Platonicum Medii 
Aevi. By Raymond Klibansky, M.A. (The Warburg In- 
stitute, S.W.7.). 

Prato Larinus. Vor. I. Meno INTERPRETE HENRICO ARIS- 
Tippo. Edidit Victor Kordeuter, recognovit et praefatione 
instruxit (Carlotta Labowsky (Corpus Platonicum Medii 
Aevi. Edidit Raymundus Klibansky. The Warburg In- 
stitute, S.W.7.). 

‘To make good progress in philosophy one needs to pursue 
the study of both Aristotle and Plato.’ This remark by St. 
Albert the Great summarises the two currents of thought which 
dominated mediaeval speculation and culture, Aristotelianism 
and Platonism, two of the most influential factors in the history 
of European civilization. But, while the ascendancy of Aris- 
totle is recognised by all, the influence of Plato, on the con- 
trary, is less apparent. Some scholars went even so far as to 
deny its very existence, as if through the Middle Ages there 
really had been a complete gap in Platonic studies; whereas 
others, not realising its true position, failed to perceive the his- 
torical connection and continuity of the Platonic movement. 
‘The present study is intended to indicate the materials which 
constitute the body of the Platonic tradition in the Middle Ages 
and to show the main lines in which this tradition developed. 
It should thus serve as the framework for a history of mediaeval 
Platonism and its bearing on the philosophy of the Renais- 
sance’ (p. 9). The channels through which the Platonic tra- 
dition of the Middle Ages flowed were the Arabic, the Byzan- 
tine and the Latin. With sober erudition Mr. Klibansky de- 
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scribes the development of these three currents, their inter. 
weaving and mutual relation, their weighty influence on mediae. 
val speculation, their connection with the Renaissance and fip. 
ally their meeting together to form one continuous tradition, 4 
short account of the history of Latin manuscripts and some 
pertinent remarks concerning the old and new translations of 
Plato stress further the point of the continuity of the Platonic 
tradition. He concludes this first section with a number of 
corollaries and two appendices, (1) additional elucidations op 
the Arabic tradition, and (II) a brief discussion on Marsiglio 
Ficino’s view of the subject with a critical edition of his letter 
to Martin Prenninger. 

The Union Académique Internationale assumed the task of 
editing an Aristoteles Latinus, that is, the mediaeval Latin 
translations of Aristotle. To appreciate adequately both the 
main factors in mediaeval speculation, a similar edition of 
Plato’s works was not only fitting, but also necessary. In or- 
der to bring into effect such a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of our culture, Dr. Klibansky and his collaborators have 
undertaken to publish a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. In the 
second section of his book he outlines his plan: a Plato Latinus 
and a Plato Aratus, the chief witnesses of the Platonic tradi- 
tion in the Middle Ages. Good indexes and five plates close 
the volume and add to its elucidation. 

Under the auspices of the British Academy, of the Union 
Académique Internationale, and of the Warburg Institute of 
London, this vast programme has now been set on foot. We 
are glad to welcome the first volume of the Plato Latinus with 
which the Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi begins. It contains 
the translations of the Meno made from the Greek by Henricus 
Aristippus between 1254 and 1260. V. Korleuter has given 
us an excellent critical edition of this dialogue, which, though 
well known to mediaevalists, has never hitherto been printed. 
In limpid and polished Latin Dr. Charlotte Labowsky prefaces 
the text and discusses with accuracy the authorship and date 
of the translation, its relation to the Greek text, Aristippus’ 
manner of rendering the Greek into Latin, the various manv- 
scripts upon which the edition is based, their classification and 
other connected topics. Two valuable indexes of Greck-Latin 
and Latin-Greek words by Dr. L. Minio-Paluello enrich the 
work and facilitate its use. We heartily congratulate the Editor, 
Dr. R. Klibansky, for entering upon such a large and arduous 
task. The high standard of scholarship reached by his col- 
laborators in this first volume promises well for the Corpus 
Platonicum Medii Aevi. I would add a word of praise for the 
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choice of the Latin tongue in an undertaking of international 
importance, thus conferring upon it a world-wide utility and re- 
yiving the best cultural tradition of classical learning. 

DanteL A, Cattus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


CurisTIAN SociAL Reconstruction. By the Rev. George 
Clune. (Brown and Nolan; pp. ix, 524; 18s.) 

This large book is not without its appeal to hope. Its writer 
has not found Kilrush, Co. Clare, too remote to see cracks and 
fissures of our modern social buildings. 

Moreover, he has the scholarly instinct for statistics. 
Not that he ignores the possibility of weaving statistics into 
almost any pattern of untruth. Yet as true statistics are our 
chief granary of social truth, he recognises the need of giving 
a statistical basis to his intended scheme of reconstruction. All 
this is towards hope. 

But not everything, nor everything essential is towards hope. 
Let me express all I feel by one fact about the index of the book. 
In a scheme of Social Reconstruction written in County Clare 
the Index of the book contains some 45 references to Karl Marx, 
37 to Money and Banks, and 1 (one!) to Land. 

V.MCN. 


Belgium used to produce most of our English Missals. Now 
the German invasion, combined with Burns and Oates’ enter- 
prising spirit, has led to the production in England of ‘ THE 
SmaLL Missat,’ very handsomely got up, a worthy successor to 
its Belgian elder brothers. By some blunder in taste there are a 
few illustrations: everyone should know by now that liturgical 
pictorial art is dead. The cheaper bindings are the more attrac- 
tive, being simpler, but these Missals range in price according to 
the binding from 1s. 3d. to 1os. 6d. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have provided English Catholics, 
as usual, with The Catholic Who’s Who, 1941 (7s. 6d.), The 
Catholic Directory, 1941 (6s.), The Catholic Diary, 1941 (15s. 3d. 
or 3s.) and The Catholic Almanack, 1941 (2d.), all of which com- 
bine to lend an air of permanence and solidity to a year which 
otherwise seems to be swaying with instability and uncertainty. 
Indeed, they might be turned into prayer books by praying for 
the clergy, the laity, the churches and the schools as one turns 
over the leaves of the Directory and Who’s Who that they may 
be preserved safely throughout the year whose days are numbered 
so fatefully in the Diary and Almanack. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE CALL OF CALDEY.’ 


To the Editor of Blackfriars. 
Sir, 

Allow me to make an explanation of some remarks made in 
your review of * The Call of Caldey.’ The ‘ Monk of Maredsous,’ 
who knew Caldey well, was most certainly not myself! It was 
Dom Gregoire Fournier, who came to live there after the conver- 
sion. (I think I have his name correctly, but it is many years 
since I saw him.) 

It is absurd to confound him with myself. He became a great 
friend of Caldey and its monks. 


I am yours sincerely, 


Dom BeEpE Camm, O.S.B. 
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